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A MINOR GALLERY. 

By Miss S. Armitt. 

In a quiet road, scarcely out of London, stands a reach of 
quaint old buildings, quaintly named the College of God’s 
Gifts. One is drawn to this spot from its reputation as a 
picture gallery, the Dulwich Gallery of familiar name. There 
are always so many pictures in London, permanent and 
temporary collections, that this little lot is easily missed. It 
is often the case that the passing pictures, the art expression 
merely of the moment, crowd out the permanent pictures — far 
better worth seeing. So it happens that many who go to 
every Royal Academy show in May as regularly as possible 
may never have entered the quiet rooms where hang some 
few of the world’s masterpieces. The crowd in the great 
rooms at Burlington House may be dense, all pictures on the 
line may be invisible except through the ordeal of pushing 
and elbowing regardless of manners, and these smaller, quieter 
rooms at just the same moment may be almost entirely 
deserted. Not only is there something here better worth 
seeing, but there is also the comfort of seeing it unelbowed 
and unpushed. One writes one’s name in the visitor’s book of 
the vestibule, where the pleasant attendant takes the umbrellas 
and smilingly permits one to have an experimental excursion 
through the rather large catalogue till one finds that it is 
very good and not to be parted from again. 

Ihe first room, if it awakens no enthusiasm, is yet very 
satisfactory ; there is early work of Cuyp’s ; pretty pale land- 
scapes, by Teniers the elder; “The Guard Room,” a late 
work of leniers the younger; a fine interior of Adrian Van 
Ostade s later period ; a choice picture by Ostade’s pupil, 
Dusart, a courtyard scene, of which the archway frames the 
figures, and which shows much of the glow of Ostade’s 
colouring ; best of all is the “ Lady playing on the Virginals,” 
y erard Dow, Rembrandt’s pupil, a remarkable and well- 
preserved picture, the lady better-looking than usual with 
is master, the folds of tapestry extremely rich, while the 
strength and clearness of colour recall that of Rembrandt. 

is picture ought to be looked at anew as one leaves the 

h? er ^’ ' v ^ en n °t be found to have suffered from 

the more notable pictures later seen. 
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" . ‘ ? best t!me - Ihere ,s a portrait of a young man 

vith long hair and a white frilled collar, 1^ the great 
Rembrandt himself, and done in the style adopted by cLrd 
Dow his sometime pupil. A portrait by Rubens of his 
second wife needs a glance or two, but the feature of 
this second room is a wooded landscape with a large water- 
mill, reminding one of a glowing Constable, a beautiful 
surprise by Hobbema ; one sees so many works with this 
name, dull dark canvases, that this picture is quite a 
revelation of what the word Hobbema may mean ; the broad 
river, the farm, the trees, the brilliant effect of light are so 
fascinating that one lingers long, perhaps too long with 
so much still to see. Here is a fine large landscape by 
a somewhat rare master, Pynacker; little is known of him 
but his date (he was nearly a contemporary of Rembrandt) 
and his place, which was Delft ; it is a light bright scene, 
forest and far stretching plain, huntsmen and hounds, a clear 
harmony of colouring designed to be let into the wall of a 
palace. 

There are many examples here of Philip Wouwerman, of 
Haarlem, who was working at much the same time ; he loved 
to paint horses, and chose subjects where they had a 
prominent place, so much so that there are few pictures of 
his where there is only one horse, and fewer still with none. 
The two horsemen near a fountain, which is No. 79, is 
very pleasing and of the best period, but No. 77 is also very 
attractive by the simplicity and naturalness of arrangement, 
the beautiful balance of the contrasting halves of the canvas, 
light against dark. Noting a breezy sea-piece, by Van 
de Velde the younger, and a soft transparent brown interior, 
by Brouwer, one passes to more important work beyond. 

There are two pictures by Cuyp that are alone worth 
coming here to see, beautiful landscapes built up, as his 
manner was, of cattle, river, mountains, meadows, sky, but 
all wrapped up in atmosphere, glow, warm evening light, 
so that one feels a part of the beautiful scene, and revels in 
the joy of living light. All dwellers in towns rejoice to breat le 
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the open air in these tranquil pictures of Cuyp, and find rest 
in them. Turner desired that his pictures should hang by 
Claude’s to test their glow, why did he not instead desire 
comparison with Cuyp? But Cuyp is scarcely represented 
in the National Gallery as he is here ! In one of these 
two pictures the depth of the landscape is realized and even 
comparable to the endless height of the sky. After enjoying 
two such master paintings in two adjoining rooms, one i s 
content to see nothing more. Yet there are some half-dozen 
others that we must either see now or come again to make 
acquaintance with later on. “Le Bal Champetre ” of Watteau 
charms one into feeling for the moment that it is the best 
one has ever seen. It is a celebrated little canvas with a 
long history of cabinets and celebrated collections and high 
prices; Pater, a scholar of Watteau, copied it again and 
again, his replicas of it are to be found at Blenheim, at 
Hertford House, at Wroxham Abbey, and at St. Petersburg ; 
it has been written of and catalogued and engraved galore, 
and here it ends, with all its celebrity, in this little quiet 
room, to be seen of all men without let or hindrance, without 
cost or crowd. Its small surface embodies a scene of joy 
and gladness, a great open-air party of pleasure, containing 
seventy-three figures ; they do not protrude themselves, these 
figures, each one is only its own proportionate part of the 
whole, most of them are hidden by the simple treatment of 
subordination. 

In Room 3 is Rembrandt’s portrait of the girl who used 
to be called his servant, but as she is strikingly like unto the 
painter she is more probably one of his relations. Here is 
a Van Dyck portrait of the Earl of Pembroke, formerly 
possessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

This is but a mixed collection of some four hundred pictures 
o many schools, and certainly weakest in the Italian pictures, 
w 1 e in English ones it is very strong. There are many 
portraits, some interesting for the portrayed, others for the 
magnificent force of portrayal, masterpieces of Gainsborough 
Joshua Reynolds. Some people come here just for 
ng is pictures alone and glance at the rest only in 
n ^‘ et: there is another opinion that the speciality 
nirt e ^ 1 ^ rat h er in the Dutch pictures here indicated, 

of th ° Se 16 * S n0t to f° un( l in many of the greatest 

ot the European galleries. 


1HE CONSECRATION OF INFLUENCE IN 
SOCIETY, AS hRIEND AND ACQUAINTANCE. 

By Mrs. Robert Jardine. 

FRIENDSHIP has always been a favourite theme with poet, 
essayist, and philosopher. But I fear we must admit that 
women s friendships have more frequently pointed a moral 
than adorned a tale, and that “feline amenities” were the 
stock-in-trade of the satirist long ere Punch coined that 
felicitous phrase. May we hope that such wilful desecration 
of a holy thing will grow less and less common as women 
better realize their responsibilities. 

The name of friend should be sacramentally binding on us, 
pledging us to constancy and inspiring us with hope and 
courage. Yet how lightly we adopt or discard a title 
sanctified by the Master’s own use, when He said, “ I 
have called you friends.” Emerson truly says, “ the only 
way to have a friend is to be one.” Certainly when we 
count our “friends” by the hundred, and in the country 
lassie’s words, are “ fair smoored wi’ wimmen ” on our days 
at home, we can hardly hope to taste the higher joys of 
friendship, nor to experience that electric thrill ot glad 
responsive sympathy and comprehension when “ thought 
leaps out to wed with thought at the meeting of true 
minds. The modern multiplicity of interests, occupations, 
duties and amusements has its manifold disadvantages. I he 
spirit of unrest possesses us ; “ wisdom lingers ; and 
“ Too fast we live, too much are tried. 

Too harassed to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 

Are we not tempted to forget that Christ expects us to do 
our best in every relation of life ! We are not to be lukewarm 
friends any more than we are to be tnd.fferent wives or 
careless mothers. Indeed, friends have a quite peculiar claim 
upon us. Nowadays we hear much of heredity. U no 
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